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land's ultimate aim. "The desire to secure intellectual
liberty from spiritual tyranny was," he writes, " the ruling
principle of his mind. His claim to our reverence lies in
the fact that his mind was as thoroughly saturated as Mil-
ton's was with the love of freedom, as the nurse of high
thought and high morality, while his gentle nature made
him incapable of the harsh austerities of Milton's combative
career." But few have judged more hardly his failure as a
practical politician, the failure of one who was called against
his will to the responsibilities of high office when he was
barely thirty, who was plunged two years later into a civil
war which he loathed, and who died broken-hearted at thirty-
three. "As an efficient statesman Falkland has little claim
to notice. He knew what he did not want, but he had no
clear conception of what he did want; no constructive im-
agination to become a founder of institutions in which his
noble conception should be embodied. It was this deficiency
which made him ... choose the royalist side not because he
counted it worthy of his attachment, but because the parlia-
mentary side seemed to him to be less worthy, and to accept
a political system from his friend Hyde as he had accepted
a system of thought from his friend Chillingworth. Falk-
land's mind in its beautiful strength as well as in its weak-
ness was essentially of a feminine cast."1 Mr. Gardiner
does not, in set phrase, prefer against Falkland any of those
charges of political inconstancy which come so glibly from
the facile pen of Lord Macaulay, but the insinuations against
his political character are hardly less damaging. It would
be interesting to inquire what scope there was for the display
of administrative efficiency between 1641 and 1643, but it
is an inquiry which must be deferred. If the following pages
do not disclose the positive objects at which Falkland aimed,
not less than the abuses which he sought to amend and
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